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Indigenous chickens are found around the world in hot climates.
The birds are small and hardy, but their productivity is low. They are
seriously endangered globally because of the invasion by industrial
stocks from Western countries and their susceptibility to pathogens
introduced by the industrial stocks. Little documentation is available
on their production and adaptation traits.

In Africa, only the indigenous chickens of Nigeria and Egypt have
been studied in detail. Those of Central and South America are vir-
tually unknown. The native chickens of Iran have been described,
but there are no known studies from other areas of southwest Asia.
Most is known about the indigenous resources of southeast Asia and
Oceania (Society for the Advancement of Breeding Researches in Asia
and Oceania, 1980). There are 18 indigenous chicken breeds in India,
2 each in Indonesia and Thailand, and 1 each in Japan, Malaysia, the
Philippines, Taiwan, Bangladesh, and Papua New Guinea. Intermating
of wild and domestic stocks is common in southeast Asia, the center
of origin.

Feral populations of chickens are few in number. It is believed
that the red junglefowl of the Philippines and some islands of Oceania
are really feral stocks.

In addition, there are many inbred lines, random-bred control
strains, stocks carrying particular blood type alleles, and lines carry-
ing mutant genes and chromosome rearrangements. More than 350
mutations have been reported (Somes, 1988), and 125 genes from
chickens have been cloned. Somes (1988) has listed 217 specialized
chicken stocks.

Turkeys

Turkeys are a species of temperate climates, where they perform
well if given suitable care. They do not tolerate extreme heat. They
are second in importance to chickens as a meat source in Western
countries. They have lesser importance in centrally planned econo-
mies. Except in Central and South America, they are seldom kept in
developing countries.

Industrial turkeys are a three-way or four-way cross, always white
feathered and broad breasted. They are reproduced by artificial in-
semination, because their natural mating ability is hampered by the
broad-breasted character bred into them. Fewer than five primary
breeders share most of the world market for industrial turkeys. There
is no inventory of genetic resources.

Middle-level turkeys are rare. The few that remain produce less
meat than industrial lines, but they can mate naturally. Only one